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PROPOSITION   FOR   THE   ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  A  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   INSTITUTE 

During  recent  years  many  large  endowments  have  been  made 
in  the  interest  of  the  advancement  of  education  and  research 
by  men  who  have  accumulated  large  fortunes.  New  univer- 
sities, libraries  and  museums  have  been  founded,  old  institu- 
tions have  received  gifts  and  bequests  enabling  them  to  extend 
their  usefulness.  Special  institutions  have  been  established, 
such  as  the  ROCKEFELLER  INSTITUTE  FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH,  while 
the  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTION  OF  WASHINGTON  was  planned  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  knowledge. 

When  the  Carnegie  Institution  was  founded  the  hope  was 
expressed  from  many  quarters  that  some  considerable  portion 
of  its  income  might  be  used  for  the  organization  of  biblio- 
graphical research  on  a  large  scale.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
first  step  in  every  literary  investigation  is  the  collection  of 
bibliographical  data,  and  that  much  time  would  be  saved  for 
scholars  if  the  mass  of  printed  literature  could  be  recorded 
systematically.  But  as  the  plans  for  the  Institution  were  per- 
fected it  was  found  that  the  demands  on  its  resources  were  so 
large  and  so  manifold  that  its  scope  had  to  be  restricted,  in 
spite  of  its,  as  it  would  seem,  ample  funds  of  $10,000,000.  Its 
scope  has  therefore  been  largely  confined  to  the  advancement 
of  research  in  pure  science,  with  the  addition  of  some  branches 
of  history  and  economics,  and  its  only  effort  so  far  in  the  field  of 
bibliography  has  been  the  resuscitation  of  Index1  Medico. 

The  bibliographical  publications  of  the  last  century  are 
indeed  numerous,  but  only  very  imperfectly  do  they  cover  the 
immense  mass  of  printed  literature.  An  investigator  who  desires 
to  make  reasonably  certain  that  the  problem  with  which  he  is 
confronted  has  not  already  been  solved  by  someone  else  has 
before  him  a  task  beset  with  many  difficulties,  owing  to  the  in- 


adequacy  of  existing  bibliographical  records.  This  is  true 
only  of  the  literary  worker  and  the  student  of  pure  science;  the 
technical,  industrial  and  commercial  world  feels  the  same  dif- 
ficulty, perhaps  in  still  higher  degree.  Many  industrial  concerns 
employ,  constantly  or  intermittently,  experts  who  search  through 
the  collections  of  our  large  libraries  for  information  needed  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  business,  and  extensive  bibliographical  research 
is  made  in  order  to  sustain  or  break  applications  for  patents. 

Many  students  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  or  post- 
pone a  promising  piece  of  investigation,  because  of  the 
lack  of  printed  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
while  this  very  information  perhaps  had  already  been  collected 
for  some  other  purpose  or  because  someone  with  bibliographical 
inclination  had  felt  interest  in  it,  but  has  remained  in  manuscript 
for  the  reason  that  nobody  has  been  found  ready  to  assume  the 
economic  risk  connected  with  its  printing.  And  we  may  be  sure 
that  many  a  bibliographer  has  laid  plans  or  is  now  laying  plans 
for  some  desirable,  yes,  needed,  piece  of  work  which  he  may 
never  be  able  to  undertake  because  he  is  making  his  living  by 
work  that  occupies  his  whole  time. 

As  there  are  laboratories  for  chemical,  physical,  hygienic 
research,  there  should  also  be  an  Institute  for  the  conducting 
of  bibliographical  research,  where  records  of  literary  productions, 
past  and  present,  would  be  made  systematically,  and  to  which 
persons  who  desire  information  of  a  bibliographical  character 
could  turn  with  their  inquiries,  knowing  that  the  resources  not 
only  of  the  libraries  in  the  city  where  the  Institute  is  located, 
but  also  of  those  in  other  cities — abroad,  if  necessary,  as  well 
as  in  this  country, — would  be  ransacked  in  their  interest.  Such 
an  Institute,  organized  as  a  bureau  of  scientific  and  technical 
information,  would  be  a  great  boon  for  all  investigators.  It 
should  be  established  on  an  international  basis,  and  if  its  head- 
quarters be  located  in  Chicago  or  New  York,  it  should  have 
branches,  or  at  least  correspondents,  in  the  important  centers  of 


research,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Canada,  Mexico,  South 
and  Central  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Australia. 

The  necessity  of  international  organization  in  the  field  of 
bibliography  was  very  forcibly  brought  out  in  the  address  of  the 
President  of  the  American  Library  Association  at  Portland,  in 
July,  1905,  when  he  stated  that  of  1,216  periodicals  to  which  he 
had  collected  references  in  relation  to  a  certain  line  of  study, 
as  many  as  478  could  not  be  found  in  any  of  the  large  libraries 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago  or  California. 

The  function  of  such  an  Institute  should  be  to  record, 
classify  and  evaluate  printed  literature.  The  recording  of 
current  literature  should  be  done  constantly  and  systematically, 
and  the  records  of  the  earlier  literature  should  be  in  a  large 
measure  remade,  so  as  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  inves- 
tigator of  the  future.  Absolute  completeness  can  hardly  be 
obtained,  need  not  be  sought;  much  printed  matter  does  not 
require  recording.  A  judicious  selection  is  all  that  can  be 
justly  demanded.  The  material  which  has  been  collected 
should  be  arranged  in  a  logical  way  according  to  a  well 
worked  out  system  of  classification  which  separates  the  unlike 
and  brings  like  things  together.  This  classification  should  be  pre- 
pared with  a  view  not  only  to  the  present  standpoint  of 
science,  but  to  the  direction  of  its  development,  and  so  as  to 
allow  of  indefinite  expansion  and  gradual  recasting.  But  the 
inquirer  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  information  that  a  given 
number  of  books  and  articles  treat  of  a  certain  topic;  he  wants 
to  know  the  scope  of  each  individual  publication,  from  what 
standpoint  they  were  written,  and  their  relative  importance. 
Therefore,  the  references  should  be  accompanied  by  critical 
or  descriptive  notes. 

In  order  to  answer  inquiries  promptly  and  accurately,  the 
Institute  must  possess  a  very  large  and  constantly  growing 
collection  of  such  references.  It  should  be  part  of  the  regular 
routine  duty  of  its  staff  to  index  the  many  more  or  less  im- 


portant  periodicals  and  society  publications  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  existing  indexes  to  periodical  literature.  Most 
of  them  are  issued  by  little  known  societies,  or  published  in 
out-of-the-way  places;  many  are  discontinued  after  a  very  short 
existence;  but  they  contain  much  information  of  value  which 
is  now  unavailable,  because  unknown.  Other  publications  of 
miscellaneous  contents  should  also  be  indexed,  for  instance 
the  numerous  Festschrifte  which  are  published  so  frequently, 
especially  in  Germany  and  Italy,  in  honor  of  distinguished 
scholars. 

A  number  of  bibliographies  of  special  subjects  should  also 
be  prepared  with  the  purpose  of  filling  the  many  existing  gaps: 
there  is,  for  instance,  no  adequate  bibliography  of  folklore, 
none  of  photography,  none  of  the  literature  relating  to  the 
iron  and  steel  industry;  there  is  a  very  short  list  of  references 
to  the  literature  of  scientific  esthetics,  now  entirely  out  of  date; 
the  recent  renaissance  in  municipal  government  makes  a  current 
bibliography  of  the  literature  relating  to  it  a  much  felt 
desideratum,  since  the  one  in  Municipal  Affairs  has  been  sus- 
pended; the  discoveries  in  regard  to  radio-activity  and  similar 
forces  have  already  produced  a  literature  of  growing  quantity 
and  interest  which  needs  systematic  recording;  a  bibliography 
of  economics  of  production  would  disclose  a  large  and  much 
scattered  literature;  the  list  could  be  continued  indefinitely. 
There  are  two  particular  works,  both  of  large  compass,  which 
the  Institute  should  undertake  before  it  takes  up  any  other 
systematic  work,  because  they  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  its 
future  work,  namely,  a  catalogue  of  all  existing  serial  publica- 
tions, literary,  scientific  and  technical,  and  a  comprehensive 
bibliography  of  bibliographies. 

An  important  service  to  scholarship  would  be  the  granting 
of  stipends,  as  far  as  the  funds  of  the  Institute  would  allow, 
to  persons  who  have  bibliographical  plans,  thus  enabling  them 
to  carry  these  out.  Such  stipends  should  not  be  so  small  as 


merely  to  cover  expenses,  but  should  take  the  form  of  temporary 
salaries.  The  work  of  the  stipendiaries  should  be  done  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  Institute,  the  authorities  of  which  would 
thus  have  assurance  that  the  stipends  were  being  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  granted,  but  otherwise  the  sti- 
pendiaries should  have  all  possible  freedom. 

Each  title  prepared  at  the  Institute  should  be  printed  on 
cards  in  sufficient  number  to  be  utilized  in  its  various  card 
catalogues.  There  should,  of  course,  be  an  author  catalogue  and 
a  classed  catalogue,  in  each  of  which  many  titles  would  be 
duplicated  under  different  headings.  Other  files  should  be 
kept,  or  prepared  as  occasion  might  arise,  to  be  lent  or 
sold  to  inquirers,  or  to  be  used  as  copy  for  the  printer 
of  bibliographies  to  be  issued  in  book  form.  Objections  to 
the  excessive  production  of  printed  cards  have  been  raised, 
on  the  ground  that  they  take  up  entirely  too  much  room, 
especially  in  libraries;  but  in  the  case  of  an  institution 
whose  equipment  would  not  include  a  large  collection  of  books 
this  would  not  matter  much,  and  for  all-round  convenience 
in  handling  no  method  has  yet  been  invented  superior  to  the 
card  method. 

Besides  the  files  of  its  own  cards  the  Institute  should  keep 
on  file  complete  sets  of  all  other  printed  card  bibliographies 
and  catalogues.  Aside  from  these  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  acquire  a  very  extensive  library,  but  a  collection  of  the  most 
useful  bibliographies  and  indexes  would,  of  course,  be  needed, 
such  as  Poole's  Index,  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Literature,  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY'S  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers, 
and  the  Repertorium  der  Technischen  Journalliteratur,  a 
complete  collection  of  Jahresberichte  and  abstracting  reviews, 
and  the  most  important  indexes  to  individual  journals  and  trans- 
actions. 

The  scope  of  the  Institute  should  be  planned  so  as  to 
supplement  rather  than  duplicate  existing  activities.  As  the 


current  -literature  of  pure  science  and  of  medicine  is  covered 
by  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature,  by  the 
Concilium  Bibliographicum  in  Zurich,  and  by  the  Index 
Medicus,  the  new  Institute  should  devote  its  energies,  as  far  as 
the  current  literature  is  concerned,  to  the  applied  sciences  and 
to  "humaniora."  It  might  be  expected,  however,  that,  when  the 
Institute  had  shown  its  efficiency,  it  would  attract  bibliographical 
work  now  done  under  the  auspices  of  other  agencies. 

From  the  sale  of  its  publications,  from  the  sale  or  loan 
of  its  cards,  and  from  the  fees  of  inquirers,  the  Institute  would 
derive  some  income.  It  would  only  be  fair  to  charge  the  full 
cost  of  each  piece  of  work  done  on  an  order  from  an  industrial 
or  commercial  concern  asking  information  which  may  enable 
it  to  extend  its  business.  The  scholar,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  is  seeking  information  which  it  would  take  him  valuable 
time  to  gather  for  himself,  but  from  which  he  would  derive  no 
pecuniary  benefit,  should  not  be  required  to  pay  more  than  a 
nominal  fee.  And  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Institute 

would    be    gratuitous.      It    should    therefore    have    a    permanent 
i 

endowment,  and  a  large  one.  To  establish  it  on  a  reasonably 
permanent  Pflsis,  so  as  to  insure  a  gradual  development  of  all 
its  possibiline§k,  would  require  an  endowment  of  not  less  than 

$1,000,000. 

«. 

The  controlling  authority  of  the  Institute  should,  of  course, 
be  a  Board  of  Trustees,  but  it  should  have  by  its  side  an  Ad- 
visory Board,  consisting  of  twenty-five  of  the  most  prominent 
scholars  and  librarians  of  this  and  other  countries.  The  first 
five  members  should  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
these  to  select  the  remainder,  and  once  constituted,  the  Ad- 
visory Board  should  be  self-perpetuating,  just  as  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  administration  of  the  scientific  work  of  the 
Institute  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Director,  who  would 
portion  out  and  supervise  the  work  of  the  staff,  and  carry  on 
all  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Institute.  The 


management  of  its  business,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
Advisory  Board  should,  as  its  name  indicates,  advise  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Director  in  regard  to  the  work 
which  the  Institute  should  undertake,  and,  through  a  special 
committee,  inspect  its  work.  Joint  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Advisory  Board  might  be  held  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Institute  every  third  or  fifth  year,  the  traveling 
expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  to  be  paid  by 
the  Institute. 

The  staff  of  the  Institute  should  consist  of  Members  and 
Assistants.  The  former  should  be  men  of  experience  in  both 
science  and  bibliography,  selected  so  that  each  Member  rep- 
resent a  certain  science  or  group  of  sciences,  and  be  responsible 
for  all  work  within  that  group.  As  it  presumably  would  be 
difficult  at  first  to  find  many  such  men,  and  as  experience  in 
scientific  research  must  be  regarded  as  a  sine  qua  non  in  the 
Members,  the  Institute  might  offer  a  post-graduate  course  in 
bibliographical  methodology  and  technique,  intended  especially 

for   prospective   Members.     The   Assistants    should   be    required 

**• 
to  possess  satisfactory  library  or  bibliographical  training.     Their 

duty  should  be  to  attend  to  the  clerical  details  of  the  work, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Members. 

The  endowment  fund  secured  and  a  Board  of  Trustees 
named,  the  Trustees  should  as  soon  as  practicable  appoint  the 
Director  and  two  Members  and  select  the  first  five  members  of 
the  Advisory  Board.  The  Director  and  Members  should  then 
prepare  a  plan  of  organization  and  work  which  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Advisory  Board  for  its  consideration,  before  its 
approval  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson. 
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